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WANTED, 


An active lad, to deliver this paper. 





BROMLEY MELMOT. 
(Continued from page 42.) 

MELMOT, on his return, found 
Mr. Bromley up, and Mrs. Nettleby, 
with unexpected politeness, presiding 
at the breakfast table. Melmot was in- 
capable of partaking of the meal pre- 
pared, but sobbed out his love, grati- 
tude, and affliction, on the neck of 
Mr. Bromley, who summoned his ut- 
most fortitude to support with becom- 
ing serenity the unaffected grief dis- 
played by his loved nephew. They 
then walked to the road, ‘om carrying 
the portmanteau, of whose parent Mel- 
mot had previously taken leave ; him- 
self having letters of recommendation 
to Mr. Harley and Lawyer Nesbitt, 
either of whom, Mr. Bromley fondly 
hoped would have it in their power to 
procure Melmot a situation, having 
written to those gentlemen, and re- 
ceived an answer that they might pro- 
bably be of service when the young 
man arrived; but that till then nothing 
could be done. After bestowing upon 
Melmot a thousand blessings, and, 
(what was equally necessary in P ) 
a hundred dollars, Mr. Bromley again 
embraced him, and he stepped, unno- 
ticing his fellow passengers, into the 
mail. On his return, Mr. Bromley 
met Maria, bathed in tears, who had 
wandered to the summit of a hill, from 
whence she saw the coach skim along 
the road, that tore from her almost.all 
she valued upon earth. 
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Melmot proceeded near ten miles 
without having once interchanged a 
word with his fellow travellers, who 
consisted of, besides himself, an old 
officer ; a middle-aged, good looking 
man, apparently a farmer ; a boy about 
twelve years of age, his son; a smart, 
foppish young man; and a young lady 
whose deportment shewed her to be 
abave the vulgar, and whose reserved, 
though polite, manners displayed her 
sense. Smarting under his recent loss, 
it is not to be wondered at that Mel- 
mot felt more interested in viewing 
the female, than in attending to the self- 
engrossed conversation of the men.— 
The countenance of his fair companion 
was not beautiful; but there was an 
expression of mildness and sentiment 
in it that eminently attracted the admi- 
ration of Melmot; and he strove, by 
every courtesy that the chance of tra- 
velling put in his way, to render him- 
self agreeable. ‘Lhe young man, who 
seemed to engage all the conversation 
himself, appearing piqued at the lady’s 
inattention, determined to provoke her 
by studied impertinence. 

The lady smiled carelessly, as if she 
thought his conversation of too ridicu- 
lous a nature to resent; and Melmor 
gave him a look full of contemptuous 
resentment, which attracting the notice 
of the offended, he directed his lmper- 
tinence full at Melmot, saying—* And 
by your looks, sir, you seem disposed 
to be this lady’s champion.” ‘“ When 
a woman is insulted,” replied Melmot, 
‘‘every man of feeling must be her 
champion.” Bravo! my boy,” cried 
the officer : “you are a brave little fel- 
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low—I admire your sentiments.” 
“* Sentiments !” replied the other, with 
asneer. ‘I suppose the young gen- 
tleman has just been reading some of 
his mamma’s romances. I recollect, 
Col. 2: ifort told me, that, when he 
was a boy, he used think that every wo- 
man wasa Lucretia; and that every man 
who dared to speak an impious word 
in her presence should be expelled so- 
ciety.” * And does he think otherwise 
now :” asked the farmer. ‘ Does he!” 
said the fop; ‘* to be sure he does.— 
Why, it is the only way in the’ world 
to judge of a woman’s disposition, to 
talk impertinently in her presence.”— 
« And pray,’ said the officer, * what is 
the criterion by which you distinguish 
her!” ‘ That,” resumed the other, 
“you must excuse me from revealing. 
We professors of the art have our 
standard ; but you must become one of 
us before you can be initiated.” *“ J 
fear,’ said Melmot, “that must be a 
very injudicious method ; as it is very 
likely, upon those circumstances, to 
take ignorance or stupidity for modes- 
ty, and quickness of apprehension for 
impudence.” The stopping at the inn, 
put an end to the conversation ; and, as 
the young lady immediately retired to 
her apartment, Melmot, not chusing to 
submit any longer to the insolence of 
his foppish fellow-traveller, repaired to 
his, and there indulged the melancho- 
ly sadness the recollection of his Maria 
inspired. 





( To be continued. ) 
~—2 + a 
EUGENIO CLATRMONT. 
An Original Tale. 
(Continued from page 43._) 

Born in the lap of affluence, educat- 
ed with the greatest care, considering 
sorrow and trouble as mere chimeras, 
Clairmont passed the first eighteen 
years of his life. Proud, yet benefi- 
cent; passionate, yet open to reason, 
and sorrow for his errors ; profuse and 
generous to excess, his hand was al- 
ways open to the petions of poverty ; 
he was the soul of the social, the clas- 
sic or the sprightly circle. The first he 
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experienced of misfortune was the loss 
of his dearly beloved and indulgent pa- 
rents, who were both carried off in an in- 
terval of three days by the yellow fever, 
‘Long and unbounded was his grief; 
but youth, and his college avocations 
‘at length overcame it. He again burst 
‘forth like a radiant meteor on society ; 


lity he charmed all who knew him.— 
Many a beauteous and affluent female 


Emma Traquar he had loved e’er he 
knew the signification of the word, 
and now, after a long absence, they 
with joy renewed the intimacy. Con- 
genial in their souls, they 
live apart—no obstacles interposed, 





unite them was fixed. A few days be- 
in the country. 


whic: sat upon a tree at some distance, 
and which he had marked ; he turned 
hastily to tell her, her request was 
granted, a bush caught the trigger and 
lodged the contents of his piece in the 
bosom of Emma. One moment he 
stood in agonizing silence, then throw- 
ing himself on the lifeless body he 
swooned. In this state he was carried 
home—Let me not attempt to describe 
his sensations on this event. From 
the most sportive and animated of 


youths, he became the most melan- 


choly. 
( To be continued...) 


—— y oe 
GALLANTRY DEFENDED. 


Gallantry is the amiable correspon- 
'dence of minds carried on between the 
| two sexes, by the intervention of kind 
Language, Looks, Air and Gesture.— 
| If any creature, surely man was made 
‘for society ; and if for any, certainly, 
‘above all others, for that sweetest and 

most endearing one, with women. To 
‘cultivate this, he is prompted by the 








overflowing with sweetness and affabi- © 
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marked him for aconquest ; but onea- / 
lone succeeded in interesting his heart. | 


could not © 
and the happy moment which would | 


|fore, Emma and others, accompanied | 
Eugenio in a fowling party a few miles | 
Walking through a © 
small piece of wood, Emma followed — 
Eugenio, pleading for a beautiful robin © 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


most powerful and tender instincts of 
his nature. Does not man find, in the 
indulgence of his social affections, the 


sweetest repose, after he is fatigued | 


with the necessary toils and business 
of life ? and does not the very exercise 
of them tend to humanize his mind, 
and refine his manners? Shall the man- 
ly and generous commerce of sen- 
iments, which subsists among a few 
select friends, be deemed natural and 
becoming the human dignity; and 
shall that milder, and more softened 
union, between the two sexes, which 
spring from consenting features and 
passions, be thought romantic and un- 
natural? What an insipid thing were 


human life, if not seasoned with the | 


elegant refinements of love and gallan- 
try, and all those tender delicacies of 
conversation, which are inspired by fe- 
male softness, and directed by good 
manners? How naked and unadorned 
would society appear, if stripped of all 
the charms borrowed from mutual 
esteem, sympathy and endearment? 
Without these, we should degenerate 
into perfect savages. 


+ Gees 
HAPPINESS. 


It is asserted by a tragic poet that no 
man is miserable, but as he is compared 
with others happier than himself; this 
position is not strictly and philosophi- 
cally true, he might have said, with ri- 
gorous propriety, that no man is happy, 
but, as he is compared with the miser- 
able; for such is the state of this world, 
that we find it absolute misery, but 
happiness only comparative; we may 
incur as much pain as we possibly can 
endure ; though we never can obtain as 
much happiness as we might possibly 
enjoy. Yet it is certain likewise, that 
many of our miseries are merely com- 
parative : we are often made unhappy, 
not by the presence of any real evil, but 
by the absence of some fictitious good, 
of something which is not required by 
any want of nature, which has not in 
itself any power of gratification, and 
‘ich neither reason nor fancy would 
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have prompted us to wish, did we not 
see it in the possession of others. 


—» +o 


THE POLITE MAN. 


The politeness of Benevolus has its founda- 
tion on a good heart, which endeavours to pro- 
mote the happiness of all within its influence. 
Great delicacy of feeling and considerable ob- 
servation of mankind, directed him in the 
choice of the best means of affecting it. In 
company, his politeness is general and unobtru- 
sive: he is neither morosely sullen, nor afiect- 
edly gay: he seldom takes the Jead in conver- 
sation, but never betrays his contempt of the 
company by refusirg to join in it. The old and 
the unfortunate are the objects of his particu- 
lar attention.—He has often ata ball to the sur- 
prise of all the beaux and belles, chosen the 
piainest girl in the room for his partner, be- 
cause he saw that she was deserted by every 
one else.—He has the art of entering into the 
feelings of others, and of doing what may be 
most agreeable to them—He draws out their 
hidden accomplishments and abilities, and sets 
them in so beautiful a point of view, that every 
one retires from his company better pleased 
with himself—he is equally polite at home and 
abroad: his wife, family, guests and even his 
servants are treated with affectionate respect 
and attention. He anticipates their wishes, 
gratifies their partialities and compassionates 
their failings. His habitual cheerfulness and 
good humour prove that his own pleasure is 


and that politeness like mercy, both ‘ blesses 
him that gives and him that takes.” 


i oe 


A curate read the 27th verse, 18th chapter 
of the 1st Kings thus, ** And he spake unto his 
| sons, saying, saddle me the ass, so they saddled 
him.” The rector of the parish remonstrated 
against this false emphasis, pointed eur the 
word ass, as that on which it should be laid: 








the curate the next time he read the chapter, 
remembering the rector’s reproot, determined 
not only to read it according to his criticism, 
but to add another emphasis in order to make 
it morefimpressive, and read it thus: ‘* And he 
spake unto his sons, saying, saddle me the ass, 
so they saddled /i2.” 
: er os 


The regent of France was so pleased with 
Voltaire’s CEdipus, that he !et him out of prison 
on seeing the representation, and promised to 
provide for him if he was prudent. “I am 
much obliged to your highness,” replied the 
poet, “but, 2°// provide my vwn board and lodg- 
ing.” 
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| Men of good er evil birth may be possessed 
1 of good qualities ; but falling into bad company, 
| they become vicious. Rivers flow with sweet 
|, waters ; bur, having joined the ocean, they be- 
| come undrinkable. 


best promoted by contributing to that of others, 
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THE ROSE TO THE ZEPHYR. 


O! on what purple blossom’d heath, 
Dost thou, my love, delight to stay, 

And waste on air thy fragrant breath, 
Whilst I lament thy long delay ? 

Or lov’st thou more the attic shade, 
Pleas’d on thy downy wings to rove, 
And teach the verdant bloom to spread, 
And wave the foliage of the grove? 

Or, happ’ly, near some breezy hill, 
Thou breath’st the sweet Eolian air ; 
Or, all beside some wizzard rill, 
Thou sigh’st amid his reedy hair. 
Or leav’st thou, for the rugged waste, 
The garden’s round, the garden’s pride, 
Who wants to clasp thee to her breast, 
Fond as some blushing eastern bride. 
Perchance, in Cytherea’s train, | 
Thou wander’st in the Paphian grove, 
To swell the warbled votive strain, 
And fan the sacred fire of love. 
There, if amid the scene so gay, 
Like me, some lonely, lovelorn fair, 
To heart-consuming grief a prey, 
Should breathe to thee her secret pray’r ; 
O! whisper comfort to her breast, 
And cherish still her glowing charms ; 
And hush her anxious fears to rest, 
And waft her lover to her arms, 
OQ! wheresoe’er thy pinions move, 
O’er fairy isle or summer sea, 
Come to my arms, my life, my love! 
And cheer a heart that droops for thee. 
> Germ 
LOVE. 
In early spring, the fragrant flow’r, 
Its bud adorn’d with dew displays, 
And op’ning, triumphs for an hour, 
Then sheds its beauties, and decays, 
The flow’r decays—but not less fair, 
With vernal gales again appears ; 
The fragrance still perfumes the air, 
Still shines the leaf with dewy tears. 
The spring of Love is not less bright ; 
Its summer’s warmth is blissful too ; 
But ah ! if chill’d by winter’s night, 
No season can its life renew. 
— +§ = 
TO A LADY, 
Complaining of sleepless nights. 
1’ll ask the sylph who round thee flies, 
And in thy breath his pinion dips, 
Who suns him in thy lucent eyes, 
And faints upon thy sighing lips: 
Ii] ask hirn where’s the veil of sleep, 
‘That us’d to shade thy looks of light ; 
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And why those eyes their vigil keep, 
When other suns are sunk in night ? 
And I will say, her angel breast 
Has never throbb’d with guilty sting ; 
Her bosom is the sweetest nest 
Where Summer could repose his wing ! 
And I will say, her cheeks of flame, 
Which glow like roses in the sun, 
Have never felt a blush of shame, 
Except for what her eyes have done ! 
Then tell me why, thou child of air, 
Does slumber from her eyelids rove ? 
What is her heart’s impassion’d care? 
Perhaps, O, sylph !—perhaps ’tis love! 
——- + oe 
ON SEEING AN EARLY PRIMROSE. 
Kf some luckless bard here contemplative 
wanders, 
Delighted to trace this sweet streamlet’s me. 
anders, 
Child of woe ! if thou view’st this fair prim. 
rose in blossom, 
Unfold to the morning its dew-sparkling bo- 
som ; 


; Oh! pause, and reflect, on the sweet pensive 


flow’r, 

How it brav’d the night frost, and the cold 
ev’ning show’r ; 

Tho’ sunk was its head with the wind and 


the rain, 

When the sun shed its beams, how it rais’d 
it again, 

And smil’d that the tempest was fled from 
the plain. 

The frown of disdain and the sharp sneer of 
scorn 

Are painful and hard,—very hard,—to be 
borne ; 

And weak is the balm that the muse can im- 
part, 

To a comfortless soul, and an anguishing 
heart ! 


The visions of fancy, illusive and vain, 
Afford but a short living refuge from pain. 
Then learn, like the primrose, life’s tem-: 
pests to bear, 
Since we all have our portion of sorrow and 
care, 
Nor yield up thy soul to the grasp of des- 
pair. 
——> ¢ oa 
Two easy things will satisfy mankind 
An easy fortune and an easy mind ; 
But the one thing that gives a man content, 
Is a good conscience from a life well spent. 


> 
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